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From the Edinburgh Review. 
The Land of Silence, 
(Continued from page 2.) 

But we now have to speak of another branch 
of our subject, in the sayings and doings of Mas- 
sieu, one of the few famous deaf-mutes. The 
life of Massieu presents a bright picture of one who, 
in spite of very formidable disadvantages, ma- 
naged by resoluteness of purpose and intensity of 
will, to achieve fame as an original thinker and 
genius. It was more than an ordinary task to 
achieve this; and the possession of great perse- 
verance, considerable originality, and a memory 
of far more than common power we freely accord 
to him. But whether the records on which his 
fame rests are altogether trustworthy is a ques- 
tion, which after some further remark, we must 
leave to our readers’ own consideration. 

“T was anxious,” says the author of ‘La Cor- 
beille de Fleurs,’ “to have some details of the 
childhood of Massieu ; he brought to me soon af- 
ter the following sketch, which is entirely com- 
posed by himself.” In giving our readers a short 
account of Massieu’s life, we shall chiefly rely on 
the words of this reputed autobiography, com- 
menting as we proceed in éhe narrative. “I was 
born in a hovel at Semens, in the department of 
La Gironde ; my father died in January, 1791, 
my mother still lives. In my country we were 
six deaf mutes of the same paternal family, three 
boys and three girls.* Until the age of thirteen 
years and nine months I remained in the country, 
where I never received any instruction.” 


keeping his flocks in the pastures of the Gironde, 


“he excelled most hearing persons in the readi- 


ness, precision, and wisdom of his anwers.” 
these answers we select a few certainly most strik- 


For “ The Friend.” 
During the troubles which were multiplicd in 





Of} our land for several years preceding the Revolu- 


tionary war, the Society of Friends was subjected 





ing ones, but which yet to us appear to bear/|to close trials, from many of the members allowing 
marks of preparation. Answers were given, it| themselves to be influenced by the spirit which 
is said, on almost all subjects with equal readi-| was then rife, and failing to maintain the testimo- 
ness; and almost equal brilliancy to any chance/nies committed to it to uphold. Many turned 
questioner. But to this assertion is added a singu-| their backs on their former friends and associates, 
lar proviso ; if the question did not present ‘un| joining with the multitude in the popular move- 
intérét piquant,’ it produced an answer more com-| ments of the day, thereby greatly reducing the 
mon than that of a man without any cultivation ;| numbers of members, and bringing discourage 
and that whoever wished to find him such as fame/ ment and suffering on those who remained faith 


reported, must interrogate him on subjects of| ful at their posts. 


some depth.” (Orpen, p. 194.) 

It is difficult to understand how Massieu, hav- 
ing not long escaped from savage ignorance, and 
being still incapable of speech and hearing, was 
so peculiarly gifted as to answer some questions 
with a skill beyond that of ordinary educated 
mortals,—while to other queries his answers were 
those of a man utterly void of cultivation. It 
appears more than probable, that between the 
Abbé Sicard and his two pupils such philosophic 
questions as elicited the most striking answers 
were made topics of private discussion, and when 
propounded in public, drew forth replies apparent- 
ly impromptu, but, in reality, well-considered, 
ready cut and dry; while ordinary common ques- 
tions were left to take their chance—and very 
badly they fared. From accounts still in exist- 
ence we select a few of these extraordinary an- 
swers. 

“ What is gratitude?” “Gratitude is the me- 
mory of the heart.’”’—“ What is hope?” “ Hope 
is the blossom of happiness.” —* What is the dif- 
ference between hope and desire?” “ Desire is a 
tree in leaf; hope is a tree in flower; and enjoy- 
ment isa tree in fruit.”— What is eternity?” 
“‘ A day without yesterday or to-morrow,—a line 
that has no ends.’—‘ What is time?” “ A line 
that has two ends; a path which begins in the cra- 
dle, and ends in the tomb.”—* What is God ?” 
“‘The necessary being, the sun of eternity, the 
mechanist of nature, the eye of justice, the 
watchmaker of the universe, the soul of world.” 


In due time he escapes from this bondage of| pr. Orpen tell us that the deceptive and acute 


ignorance, and was informed that he should go to 
Bordeaux, “ where,” he says, “we visited the 
Abbé Sicard.” Hisafter progress was most rapid. 
He began by forming letters; “in many days” he 
could write some words. In three months he 
could write many words; in six months phrases. 
In a year he wrote well. In a year and nine 
months he wrote better, and answered well to 
questions proposed to him. After being for three 
years and a half with the Abbé, he set out for 
Paris, where a six months’ residence made him 
like one of the “ entendans-parlans.”’ 

Within a few years from being a savage youth 





* In 1833, the London Deaf and Dumb School pub- 
lished a most valuable statistical document, from which 
it appears that in 20 families containing 159 children 
there were 90 deaf-mutes; being an average of more 
than 4 to each family. Such cases as these are found 
tn most instances to be the result of the intermarriage of 
Jirst cousins and other near relatives. A plain and direct 
natural law is transgressed, and is instantly followed 
by its own peculiar punishment. . 


question ‘ Does God reason?” was then put to 
him by Sir Jas. Macintosh, and that without hesi- 
tation Massieu gave this admirable and lucid re- 
ply: Man reasons because he doubts; he deliber- 
ates, he decides ; God is omniscient ; he knows all 
things; he never doubts ; he therefore never reasons. 

Jean Massieu and Laurent Clere beyond all 


The following extract is from 
a letter written in the year 1765, by 8. Fothergill 
to his beloved friend Israel Pemberton, of Phila- 
delpnia, and contains much from which we may 
draw instruction at the present day. Please let 
it appear in the Friend. ord is 
“Dear friend, we are not strangers to the com- 
motions of your land, the report whereof hath 
reached our ears, yea, and many of our hearts, 
whereby deep inward sympathy, as becomes breth- 
ren, has been raised, and a secret strong travail 
before the Lord of the whole earth, for the preser- 
vation of his family in this dispensation of the 
hour and power of darkness, which has come upon 
many amongst you, and is endeavouring to intro- 
duce ruin, and desolation, and every evil work. 
In such a season as this, it is next to impossible 
to stand neuter; the conflicting powers of light 
and darkness, according to their prevalence, enlist 
the spirits of the people under their respective 
banners; some to endeavour to build up and re- 
| pair the breaches, and to be bound in heart to the 
holy testimony, and earnestly contend for the faith 
once delivered to the saints. Now, saith my soul, 
|* Peace be to thee, O Zion, and peace to thine 
| helpers; and may these evermore remember, it is 
the Lamb and his followers which shall have the 
|victory.’ Though this expression may have be- 
|come trite by frequent repetition, yet it is a great, 
| instructive and important truth. Neither the most 
ardent zeal of the cherub or the seraph, nor the -.- 
gacity of the living creature, though full of eyes 
before and behind, nor the strength of the lion can 
overcome, unless the meekness, gentleness, and 
patience of the Lamb, suffering, yea slain, from 
'the foundation of the world, have the ascendancy, 
and be diffused through all our labour. A vivacity 
of mind which is natural, and a solicitude of mind 
for the cause of Truth which is from a higher 
source, are, I believe, distinguishedly possessed by 
‘us both, and I feel, for myself, the absolute neces- 





doubt possessed more than ordinary powers of| sity of deep attention to His direction who has 


mind; and these powers were skilfully awakened, 
and successfully trained into sharp and vivid life. 
But at the best, when compared with other edu- 
cated men, their mental training must have been 
incomplete ; and many a nook and corner in the 
mind of each must have remained to the very last 
in utter darkness. For one in this state of par- 
tial obscurity to be constantly giving utterance, 


at a minute’s notice, to aphoristic morsels of con-| 


centrated wisdom, even on abstract and metaphy- 
sical subjects, exceeds, we imagine, the capacity 
of poor deaf and dumb humanity, 

(To be continued.) 


‘engaged me in his service, in order to experience 
}him to put forth, having reduced the creaturely 
part into a humble dependence upon Him, whose 
is the power and the wisdom. We are now, my 
friend, arrived at a date of life when the fierte 
which attends youth may, by the laws of naturc, 
be supposed to abate, and cool, and deliberative 
| wisdom, confirmed by experience and long obser- 
vation, tak~ its place; and I hope we have not so 
lived and laboured, as to be destitute of a portion 
of Divine wisdom, to correct the mistakes and in- 
udvertencies into which we may have been hurried 
in past time, which I acknowledge with regard to 
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myself have been various. Oh that our minds| 3rd. That if brought to England at a moderate 
may sufficiently cleave unto that Hand of power, | price it would find a large and ready demand. 
which will effectually convert us from every error} 4th. That the introduction of cheaper modes | 
in judgment and practice, and then properly ena-|of extracting the fibre, such as we are now fami-| 
ble us to strengthen our brethren. Dear friend, |liar with at home, would reduce the first cost in| 
I beseech thee, by the mercies of God, whereof|the Indian market at least one-half, while better 
thou hast largely partaken, abide in the quiet habi-|roads would in an equal degree cheapen the cost 
tation, whose safety and beauty thou hast often |of transit. 
beheld, and desired thy portion in it. Let neither; Our own impression is, that this Rheea fibre, 
the commotions without, nor defection within, | like flax and cotton, might soon create for itself 
carry thee away from the quiet rest ; a greater de- | in this country an entirely distinct, highly valued, 
gree of fitness and wisdom to act rightly, when ne-|and nationally important branch of manufacture ; 
cessary in both, will be hereby attained. I feel|that it might supersede not only pure hemp, but 
inexpressibly a sympathy of spirit with Friends in | cotton and flax also, fur many purposes and fabrics, 
your parts; the faithful and unfaithful are the | thus establishing a new howe-industry, providing 
companions of my mind almost incessantly; to|a new variety of employment for our people, giv- 
the former, I wish that wisdom and knowledge/|ing us greater independence ‘as regards raw ma- 
may become the stability of their times; for the|terials, and producing for us at the same time 
latter, that through the prudence, patience, tender | new articles of commercial interchange with the 
compassion, and steadiness of the faithful, they|world at large. The economical history of the 
may be restored upon the proper foundation, and |long-famed Chinese grass cloth, which is made 
the holy testimony preserved inviolate.” from this fibre alone, goes far to justify these an- 
Sa ticipations. 

To supersede the coarser hemp which Russia 

sends us for the manufacture of ropes, India 


jofiers us what is called Bon Rheea, or Jungle 
Of valuable Indian fibres suitable for cordage| Rheea, which Dr. Royle considers to be only a 


and for spinning, we have still to notice those | wild form of the snowy nettle, though possibly it 
which are obtained from plants belonging to the | may be another species. This plant grows wild 
natural family of the nettles (Urticez). To this and common in many places among the hills and 
family the common hemp plant belongs; and forests, and is also cultivated largely by some of 
some of the most valuable substitutes for our|the hill tribes. Its fibre has been proved, in 
European hemp and flax are yielded by eastern | ropes, to be stronger than that of the best Peters- 
plants belonging to the same family. Among|burgh hemp, or than that of any other fibrous 
these, the fibre known by the name of China| plant grown in India, with the exception of the 
grass, and in India as the Rheea and the Caloee|common hemp grown at Kote Kangra, on the 
or Ramee fibre, is the most valuable in the mar- | Himalayas, to which allusion has already been 
ket, the most widely and extensively cultivated,|made. It would not be difficult either for the 
and the most easy to be obtained in large sup-|East India Company or for private mercantile 
plies. It is the produce of the snowy nettle |agents, travelling among the people, to induce the 
(Boehmeria nivea) called by the Chinese Chim-| natives of the provinces in which this wild plant 
ma. It seems to grow naturally over a large part/most abounds to prepare it in any quantity for 
of the East, and to be very generally cultivated |the market. 
or collected for its fibre. | Dr. Royle mentions at least half a dozen other 
“Dr. M‘Gowan writes from Ningpo, that the | Indian nettles, some of them possessed of most 
‘Cha Ma is found at the base of hills from Co-| formidable stinging properties, which are more or 
chin China to the Yellow River, and from Chusan |less extensively employed for the production of 
to the farthest west that researches can for the |strong and durable fibres. But for an account of 
present extend.’ We find that it is known in|these we must refer the reader to the work itself. 








From the Edinburgh Review. 


On the Fibrous Plants of India. 


(Concluded from page 3.) 





Celebes and Borneo, cultivated in Java and Su-|Of immediately available fibres, the growth of| 


matra, and many other of the islands of the East, |our Indian possessions, we have shown that there 
where it seems to be known chiefly by the names|exists a great abundance, and that of others 
Rami and Caloee. It is known in Siam and at) which in a few years may become important in 
Singapore; the string made of it is called ¢a/i| Indian and British markets and manufactures, a 
rami, and the fishing-nets manufactured with it|still greater number is placed within our easy 
are conspicuous for their elegance and strength.|reach. There is no reason to despond, therefore, 
Colonel Burney, in 1836, obtained it from Pivela|as to the fival result of even prolonged hostilities 
and Youkyauk, in the Shan province of Ava,|with Northern Europe, in so far as the supply of 
where it is called Pan, and where Mr. Landers | raw fibrous materials for our looms and rope-yards 
afterwards found it. It bas long been cultivated |is concerned. There is hope rather, that if suffi- 
by fishermen in the Bengal districts of Rungpore | ciently prolonged, they may in this sense be pro- 
and of Dinagepore, where it is called Kunkhoora. |ductive of great and permanent good, both to 
Colonel Jenkins firstsent it from Cochin in 1836; |Iudia and to ourselves. LKmergencies like the 
and it is found in different parts of Assam, where! present by awakening inquiry, discover dormant 
it is called Rheea.”’ riches—by prompting to exertion, develope ne- 

It is unnecessary for us to enter into the details|glected resources aud give new employment to 
regarding this plant and its fibre, which are con-|idle and impoverished populations—by rousing 
tained in the work before us. By numerous tes-| governments they stimulate to the improvement 
timonies, Indian and British, the author has | of old, and the creation of new facilities for transit 
shown in substance— —by calling forth ingenuity and thoughtfulness 


1st. That the Rheea fibre is stronger and more 
durable than hemp, while in fineness and beauty 
it is fitted to take the place of the highest-priced 
flax. 

2nd. That it could, by easy and inexpensive 


on every hand, they overcome what had been re- 
garded as great difficulties, and thus in the end 
not only replace scarcity by abundance, but per- 
manently cheapen what before had always been 
comparatively dear, and render future scarcities 





means of encouragement, be produced in India 
and exported to this country in any required 
quantity. 


impossible. 
For pecuniary and other efforts to be made 
in the way of encouragement in India, present 


cireumstances are peculiarly favourable. The 
prices of fibrous materials are unusually high, 
and if the war be continued they are likely to re- 
main so for an indefinite period. And even 
should peace favour us by its happy return, still 
the withdrawal of money advances on the part of 
British merchants will prevent the return of Rus- 
sian produce to its usual prices for some years. 
According to the united testimony of numerous 
Indiun authorities similar advances of English 
capital, judiciously made, would, in the interval, 
fill our markets with the numerous raw materials 
of Eastern growth. The political consequences 
of such a change would be most important, and 
even more durable that its immediate commercial 
effect. The present war has interrupted the pe- 
culiar commercial relations which had existed for 
three centuries between Great Britain and Russia, 
and its result will probably be to bring into the 
market of Europe an abundant and economical 
substitute for the natural produce of Russia, the 
growth of our own dominions, stimulated by free- 
dom of trade and by the progress of India in fa- 


cilities of communication and the production of 
wealth. 


———_—-—— 

From “ Letters, &c., of John Barclay,” of Clap- 
ham, England.—The following written in the 
24th year of his age. 


“] have had from one season to another, up to 


|the present time, many teaching intimations and 


timely warnings, from within and from without, 
that there is no trust to be had in length of days, 
nor dependence to be placed on health or strength, 
or youth ; no, nor yet on any services or sufferings 
for Truth’s sake; but only upon the Rock, Christ 
Jesus, the Lamb slain from the foundation of the 
world. To know that renewed in us, which rightly 
| gives an interest in His blood, and in the salvation 
He purchased for us,—to feel the spring of immor- 
tal, immaculate life and goodness, bubbling up and 
breaking forth in and over us, —to be assured 
by hearing, knowing, and following the Shepherd 
of Israel, that we are His sheep,—to have a sure 
and satisfactory evidence, that we are more and 
more coming out of the world’s spirit, into that of 
the weaned child,—becoming more and more sepa- 
rated from sin and self, more and more seasoned 
with and leavened into the nature of a child of 
God ; this is sweet, and a safe spot, saith my soul, 
for any poor mortal to be found in, when the sum- 
mons may be sounded forth. 

“The time is short,” said the apostle; and it 
remains for us all, whatever be our situation in this 
life, or our station in the church, or our standing 
ina religious sense, to remember, that “the fashions 
of this world passeth away.” These things that 
are mutable must pass away, and shall be as though 
\they had not been; yet shall the righteous stand 
and be established when the earth is removed out 
of its place, and the firmament swept away as with 
a flood. Greatly “o I desire to be found among 
| those who stay themselves upon the living, eternal, 
Almighty Father and Saviour; and to be increas- 
ingly concerned to pass the remainder of my time 
in true filial fear and faithfulness.” 

First mo. 19, 1820. 








Extract ‘from Jaquiline Pascal’s “ Regula- 
tions for Children.” —We try to impress on their 
minds, that a mere wish to do right is nothing in 
the sight of God, unless it be carried into prac- 
tice at every opportunity, and that when we come 
to die, a life spent in good intentions will be of 
no avail unless we have striven to execute them, 
since far from being rewarded for those inten- 
tions, we shall be punished for leaving them un- 

| done. 
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For “ The Friend.” 


ay Se ee Providential and Maternal Care. 


The lakelets which abound in this State are 
worthy the attention of the naturalist. One day s ne 
last week, a man by the name of Briggs, while Their meeting at Norwich began to be attended 
washing sheep in one of a series of three, in the| bY informers, and the sufferings of Friends in- 
township of Scio in this county, was drowned. creased. While B. Bangs was at prayer on another 
He had swam across it some forty rods, and upon | 0¢casion, the constables and informers came in, 
returning was probably seized with cramps, and|@2d4 took him before the mayor. When he re- 
sank near the middle. All efforts to recover the| turned from his worship, the sheriff and several 
body being fruitless, — Harrington and Phil- aldermen came with him. “At his first appear- 
lips were sent for to search with their submarine | 22° the mayor seemed rough; I said little to 
armor. him, but he presently went up into his council 
Accordingly, on Thursday last, they made chamber with his attendants, and sent for me, the 
numerous descents, at various depths, discovering constable and informers, to come up. He inquired 
most singular irregularities of bottom, and curious| of the constable where he found me, who told him 
formations. In some places the plummet will|#t the Quaker’s meeting. He inquired what I was 
strike bottom ina short distance. A few feet off,| doing, and the informers answered, ‘Sir, he was 
down it goes to an almost unfathomable depth. | speaking to the people. _ Upon which the mayor 
Sometimes upon arriving at what seemed to be|#8ked me my name, which I told him; he then 
the bottom, the diver’s feet rest upon nothing, asked what trade I was of; I told him I was a 
and down he goes into impenetrable darkness and shoemaker. ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘ these are brave times, 
a soft mass of mingled water and sediment, until when shoemakers, weavers and combers, set up to 
prudence warns him against further progress. be preachers!’ I told him I thought a shoemaker 
Down sixty-five feet from the surface went —| Was not much inferior to a fisherman or a tent- 
Harrington, in the vain search for solid bottom, maker, yet we find Christ called such, and made 
and still his lead sank through “deep obscure.” | them able wnrntsters, which I hoped he would not 
At one time the plummet will show a current deny. ‘Oh! said he, ‘ they were moved to it by 
which carries the line rapidly away from the per- the spirit of God. Yes, said I, and the same 
pendicular, again it swings around, indicating a|od yet is. ‘ Aye, but,’ said he, ‘ that extraordi- 
whirling eddy. nary way is not now to be expected.’ I answered, 
This lake, or rather pond, is little known, many that he now that hath not the spirit of Christ is 
old residents not even knowing of its existence. | 20R¢ of his; and so many as are led by the Spirit 
A man present among the spectators of the div- of God, they are the sons of God. There was a 
ing operations, said that upon his first discovery Divine dread attended me upon this occasion, and 
of it, a short time since, it abounded with the fish | was sensible that the power of Truth was over 
so common to our streams, of a large size, and so| ll, through which I took the freedom to advise 
little alarmed at the sight of man that they were| them, to take heed what they did, lest haply they 
to be caught by the simplest means, when within should be found fighting against God. He, and 
reach, almost by hand. As there is no inlet those that were present, knew us to be an indus- 
by which they could have entered the lake, how|*tious and peaceable people, and to persecute us 
came they there ? for our meeting together to worship God, which 
At the last accounts, the body of — Briggs we looked upon to be our indispensable duty, and 
had not yet been discovered. to impoverish us to gratify a parcel of indigent in- 
[From the Jonesville (Michigan) Independent, June 20.] formers, I thought would not tend much to their 
The above mention of our lakelets, reminds us honour. ‘Why,’ says the mayor, ‘you can call 
of some strange things we have observed about| ‘hem indigent informers, but you refuse to give 
some of the lakes in this county. persons their due titles.’ I told him I thought 
One on — Delevan’s farm, is entirely stocked | be was mistaken, for we never refused to give 
with leeches. No fish ever live there. Others|Petsons their due titles, as mayor, alderman, she- 
abound in fish, yet having no outlet or inlet. A riff, &e. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘I am glad to hear it ; 
strange occurrence happened at Baubiese lake, | and then called to his servant to bring up a bottle 
near Hillsdale, a few years since. of wine, which was done, and a glass being filled, 


One morning the shore for miles was found he said to me, ‘ Here is to you, but you shall not| 


strown with dead white-fish, and those fish were | rink,’ and so gave it to the sheriff; and when 
observed during the day to come up to the shore| the rest had drank, he said, ‘ However, I will give 
and die. None were seen alive after that day, | hima glass,’ which I refused; he again desired 
and strangest of all, no white-fish were ever|™¢ to take it, and [ still refusing it, caused him 
known to be in that lake or any other lakelet near |‘ look a little blank. Upon this they all went 
it, nor has any appeared there since! How these down, and taking leave of the mayor, left me 
fish ever came there, and what caused their death, | with him.” The mayor made some apology for 
is a puzzling question. Could they come by some| eating him as he had done, and sent with him 
subterranean current from the great lake? Do several of his officers to defend him from any dis- 
such currents undermine all Michigan? The turbance from the multitude in the street; and 
subject would be an interesting study for some| When they reached the Friend 8 door where he 
geologist.— Ypsilanti Sentinel. wished to go, they took leave of him in a friendly 
* 22 > mannér. 

The fatal waste of fortune often is by small| Having had a concern to hold a meeting at a 
expenses, by the profusion of sums too trifling little seaport called Cloy, not far from Wells, 
singly to alarm our caution, and which we never| where but one Friend resided, he gave up to it, 
suffer ourselves to consider together; of the same |and a pretty large company convened, both of the 
kind is the prodigality of life: he who hopes to|town-and country, and it was satisfactory, “for the 
look back hereafter with satisfaction upon past|Lord’s blessed presence was amongst us, blessed be 
years, must learn to know the present value of his name for It when I had concluded in prayer, 
single minutes, and endeavor to let no particle of|the old clerk said Amen, heartily.” Two priests 
time, fall useless to the ground.— Dr. Johnson. |came to dispute with him, who were foiled in the 

dexcticiaidadiiibine conversation, and left him without gaining any 

A cheerful expecter of good hath a fountain of|advantage. The younger of the two, on parting, 
joy within him. said, “1 have observed that if once any come to 











be joined to your Society, they may as well wash 
a blackmoor white, or cleanse a leofard from bis 
spots, as turn any of you from your persuasion.” 
“T answered, we could get nothing that did us any 
good when amongst you, and having met with the 
Word of eternal life, whither should we go? 
There are many of you, continued I, that are men 
of learning, and good education, and did you wait 
to receive power from God, you might be servicea- 
ble and do good to the people. A young man 
sometime after told me, that my service at Cloy 
had such an effect, that some who had the oppor- 
tunity of the meeting, and of hearing what passed 
with the clergy in the evening, were so thoroughly 
convinced, that they joined themselves to our So- 
ciety; and the clerk, his father, not living long 
after, confessed to the Truth upon his dying bed.” 
In the year 1681 he performed a religious visit 

in some of the western parts of England, in the 
course of which, in a public meeting at the Isle of 
Purbeck, to which many people resorted, he had 
a serviceable opportunity to declare the Truth, and 
many things were convincingly opened, suitable to 
the states of several present. Our primitive 
Friends not only explained and enforced the doc- 
trines of the gospel, but were qualified to speak to 
the conditions of the hearers, often to their aston- 
ishment, and convincement that their ministry 
was not of man, but by the revelation of Jesus 
Christ. “In this journey, I can truly say, a 
spring of Divine goodness did attend me, and the 
meetings through which I passed, were sensible 
partakers thereof, and comforted thereby.” A 
baptising and heart-searching ministry will 
quicken the souls of people, and turn them to 
Christ within them, their Shepherd and Bishop. 
After spending some time in following his busi- 
ness closely, and not feeling clear without giving 
up to a prospect of service in the north, which 
fell heavily upon him, he made preparation and 
set forward upon it. When at Northampton, he 
felt drawings in his mind to visit William Dews- 
bury, who was then a prisoner at Warwick, whom 
he was glad to see, and he took the visit very 
kindly. He went into Radnorshire, had a meet- 
ing at Welsh Pool and one at Ranmore, to which 
many substantial Friends belonged, but many of 
them moving into Pennsylvania, it was greatly 
lessened. “That night,” he says, “I lodged 
with our ancient Friend, Thomas Briggs, often 
mentioned in George Fox’s Journal,—and the 
good old man told me in the morning, he had 
een much concerned that night in praying to the 


| Lord for the whole society of his people.” The 


Apostle Peter, says, “ The effectual, fervent prayer 
of a righteous man availeth much ;” and Paul 
exhorts “that supplications, prayers, interces- 
sions and giving of thanks be made for all men— 
that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life in all 
godliness and honesty; for this is good and ac- 
ceptable in the sight of God our Saviour; who 
will have all men to be saved, and to come unto 
the knowledge of the Truth.” The more the 
church is engaged in prayer, the more effectually 
will love and good will and gospel fellowship be 
promoted among the members. 

In the year 1682 he visited Ireland, of which 
he says: “In this nation I travelled up and down 
in the work of the gospel, and had good service, 
many being convinced by means of my ministry. 
At Antrim, a place of great profession, I had a 
meeting in the evening, to which many came, and 
some with design to oppose me. The place was 
not large enough to hold the people, which occa- 
sioned those without to be very noisy and turbu- 
lent, some of the ruder sort pelting them with 
bits of dirt and turf, whilst I was preaching. I 


made a full stop, which occasioned a general 
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silence; and after a little time I said, I under- 
stand this is a place of great profession of reli- 
gion ; I am sorry to see so much irreligion as ap- 
renee amongst you at this time, through your rude 

haviour. It is not long since I came out of my 
native country, and I think it will not be long ere 
I return again, and then what shall I say of you, 
to your poor suffering brethren in England? I 
advised them, if they had any regard to the repu- 
tation of religion, to inquire after those that were 
the occasion of these disorders, for that such be- 


haviour was base and scandalous. And I was|revenge himself upon me. 


moved to say, that the time draws nigh, that you 
will be blown away like the chaff from the sum- 


each other, before Frandley Monthly Meet- 
ing, and on his arrival at Norwich, he laid his in- 
tentions before this Monthly Meeting, probably 
for the purpose of obtaining their certificate to 
Frandley. After this he travelled into Suffolk, and 
had meetings at Beccles and Aldborough, where, 
he says, “I formerly met with rough entertain- 
ment from a man, whose wife was sometime before 
convinced by me, and who had threatened to kill 
me if I came there again. Hearing I was to be 
at the meeting, he came in, greatly enraged, to 
I was speaking when 
he came in, and making his way up to me, he 
pulled me down, and gave me several ill blows 


mer threshing floor, and the place of your meeting | about my head and face, which raised swellings. 


will not be found. Atthis meeting a young man, 


In executing his fury upon me he fell down, but 


u papist, was convinced, as were many more else-| recovering himself, and attempting to pursue his 


where in the north and other parts.”” He contin- 


revenge further upon me, a friend who had ac- 


ued his travels several months, in the course of|companied my honourable friend, Giles Barnardis- 
which, he says, “As I was going from Antrim to|ton and me to the meeting, observing it, laid hold 
the Grange, I saw ten or twelve men upon the|of him to prevent his doing any more mischief, 


road, walking in a solitary manner, and it arose in 
my heart, these are sheep having no shepherd. 


and being a very strong man, held him so fast that 
he could not disengage himself; but desiring to 


When I came up to them I slackened my pace,| be set at liberty, and promising to go away peacea- 


and queried of them, what news? The men were| bly, the Friend let him go. 


In the meantime his 


startled at the question, and answered, ‘we know| wife went out of the meeting undiscovered by 


of none ;’ continuing to go softly, I said, are ye 


him, and not finding her, he came in again. I 


going toa meeting? They answered, ‘Our min-| was then concerned in my testimony as before, but 
ister is silenced; for orders are come down, com-| seeing the Friend standing up before me, he did 


manding all dissenters not to assemble; so now 


not venture to come up to me, but after venting a 


we have no teacher.’ This brought to my remem-| volley of revengeful oaths against me, he with- 
brance what I had been concerned to deliver as|drew; after which we had a peaceable, good meet- 


above at Antrim, where I met with so much rude-|ing. The 


good woman lived not long after, 


ness. I said, the hireling fleeth because he is an| through the horrid abuses he committed upon her ; 
hireling, and careth not for the sheep, referring} she kept steady to her testimony to the end, and 
them to the text; further showing it is happy for| was beloved by Friends and others who were ac- 
those who are come to the knowledge of that| quainted with her.” 


Teacher who cannot be removed into a corner— 





At this day it would be thought a great outrage 


God said he would teach his children himself—| upon a religious assembly, for a person to assault 
and the children of the Lord are taught of the|a minister, or any other one in the meeting, with 
Lord. You may read in the first epistle of Jobn,|such violence and abusive language. Like the 
‘The anointing which ye have received of him| primitive Christians, Friends at that time main- 


abideth in you, and ye need not that any man 


tained their religious principles, and their testi- 


teach you, but as the same anointing teacheth you| mony to the duty of publicly offering worship to 
of all things.’ And in Titus, ‘The Grace of God| Almighty God, at the hazard of their lives, and 


which bringeth salvation, hath appeared unto all | the loss of their property. 


inen, teaching us,’ &c. 


They counted nothing 


Here I directed them to| too dear to sacrifice in the discharge of their duty 


the great heavenly School-master, who said, ‘ Learn| to Him, so “that they might finish their course 


of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart; follow 
me and ye shall find rest unto your souls.’ 


Thus 


with joy, and the ministry which they had re- 


They were blessed in their 


teachers, to the teaching of God and Christ in| faithfulness by a growth and firm establishment in 


themselves, by which they might come to the 


the eternal Truth, and they were made a blessing 


knowledge of God, and walk in the ways of his|to thousands then, and to generations since. 


salvation ; ‘for a manifestation of the spirit is given 
to every man to profit withal.’ 


He and his wife went to 


turn their minds inward, and mind the secret ope-|a general meeting at Newtown; it being a suffer- 
ration of it, which checks and reproves for bad|ing time for Friends in that county, Sir Philip 
words and actions; and as they turned to it, they| Egerton and Captain Needham, two of the justices 
would find it would lead them into all truth, with| of the peace, came to break up the meeting. He 


many words to thiseffect. They were well pleased, 


says, “I was at prayer when they came in, and 


declaring at parting, that they bad never heard| they stood awhile silent ; then Needham stepped 


things so opened to them in their lives. 


up to me and commanded silence, which I not 


** Having cleared myself of what service lay up-| observing, he first took my hat and threw it away, 
on me in this kingdom, I took leave of Friends in|then got hold of my cravat and pulled it in 
a very large and solemn meeting at Dublin, where| pieces. I still continuing my address to Almighty 


the Lord’s blessed presence and power crowned 
the assembly, to our mutual joy and satisfaction ; 
it was indeed a very tendering opportunity, and in 
great unity we parted.” 


Their fellowship stood in | 
the Holy Spirit, their ministry was from the fresh 


| God, for his divine presence was amongst us, he then 
struck me over my head with his cane, with such 
violence as to raise several great swellings on my 
head, and after that he kicked me down with his 
foot from off my knees. After this, Friends rising 


openings of this 7 and their doctrine was in ac-|from their knees and putting on their hats, he 


cordance with the 


da oly Scriptures, confirmed by the | broke several of their heads, so that the blood ran 
Spirit which gave them forth, and by their expe-| down. 





Then Sir Philip cried, ‘ Brother, brother, 


rience of its regenerating power in their own/let us prosecute the law upon them, and not abuse 


hearts. 


them ;’ and my wife stood up and said, with a 


Soon after his return to England, he and Mary|raised voice, ‘Turks, Heathens, and Infidels, 


Lowe declared their intentions of marriage with 


would scorn such practice.’ Their rigorous pro- 


ceived of the Lord Jesus, to testify the gospel of 
I laboured to bring them from their hireling| the Grace of God.” 


He accomplished his marriage on the 3d of 
I advised them to| the 11th month, 1683. 


ceedings were so noised about in that and neigh- 
bouring counties, that they were ashamed of their 
conduct, and came no more to break up our meet- 
ings.”’ In this way and at this price, have the 
liberties we enjoy been purchased for us. On 
what ground, can it be supposed, that the various 
religious scruples and testimonies, which they 
maintained before the world, under cruel suffer- 
ings, are now to lose their importance, and that a 
society built up by a Divine hand for a glorious 
purpose, has lost its use, and will become extinct ? 
If they were to be brought from the east and from 
the west, to sit down with Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, though children of the kingdom should be 
cast out, because of their rejection of the Son of 
God, he that enlightened our forefathers, and 
broke the bands by which they were held in bond- 
age to forms and ceremonies, will, we believe, 
visit others from generation to generation, by the 
same Divine light, and those who yield to His 
power will be gathered into the same sheep-fold, 
to proclaim the same unchangeable doctrines of 
the gospel, and be made instrumental to bring in 
other sheep to the same Shepherd and Bishop of 
souls—although many birthright members, de- 
spising the simplicity of their fathers’ religion, 
may be cut off and lose the name and character of 
Friends. 

“In the spring of 1683 I found it upon my 
mind to visit Friends in Lancashire, &c., and 
coming to Penrith, I heard that our friend Thomas 
Wilson lay dangerously ill; so I left my horse at 
Penrith, and walked to pay bim a visit, and found 
him in a very weak condition, After a short stay 
I was moved in spirit to supplicate the Lord on 
bis behalf, and I received a gracious answer that 
he would be restored again to health ; upon which 
I desired him not to be discouraged, for he should 
do well; and I told him I believed in a short time 
I should see him again in Cheshire; and it was 
not long before it came to pass.” 

(To be continued.) 
a 
CURE FOR REPINING. 


Wouldst thou from sorrow find a sweet relief? 

Or is thy heart oppressed with woes untold ? 

Balm wouldst thou gather for corroding grief? 

Pour blessings round thee like a shower of gold: 
’Tis when the rose is wrapp’d in many a fold 

Close to its heart, the worm is wasting there 

Its life and beauty ; not when all unroll’d, 

Leaf after leaf, its bosom, rich and fair, 

Breathes freely its perfumes throughout the ambient air. 
Wake! thou that sleepest in enchanted bowers, 

Lest these lost years should haunt thee on the night 
When death is waiting for thy number’d hours, 

To take their swift and everlasting flight ; 

Wake, ere the earthborn charm unnerve thee quite, 
And be thy thoughts to work divine address’d ; 

Do something—do it soon—with all thy might; 

An angel’s wing would droop if long at rest. 


Some high or humble enterprise of good 
Contemplate till it shall possess thy mind, 

Become thy study, pastime, rest and food, 

And kindle in thy heart a flame refined ; 

Pray Heaven with firmness thy whole soul to bind 
To this thy purpose—to begin, pursue, 

With thoughts all fixed and feelings purely kind, 
Strength to complete, and with delight review, 
And grace to give the praise where all is ever due. 


Selected. 


No good of worth sublime will Heaven permit 

To light on man as from the passing air ; 

The lamp of genius, tho’ by nature lit, 

If not protected, praned and fed with care, 

Soon dies, or runs to waste with fitful glare ; 

And learning is a plant that spreads and towers 
Slow as Columbia’s aloe proudly rare, 

That, mid gay thousands, with the sun and showers 
Of half a century, grows alone before it flowers. 


Has immortality of name been given 

To them that idly worship hills and groves, 

And burn sweet incense to the queen of heaven ? 
Did Newton arn from fancy, a3 it roves, 
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To measure worlds, and follow where each moves? of any one they please. The concessions also|which would be too tedious here to mention. 
Did Howard gain renown that shall not cease, provide for the fulfilment of a contract made by| We have from the time called May to Michaelmas, 
By Se fest eas tuever'e gasped ts ouna’ Wm. Penn, &c., as trustee for Byllinge, to the| great store of very good wild fruits, as strawber- 
By musing o'er the bright and tranquil isles of Greece? |8#me Yorkshire Friends, ‘ wherein they grant unto | ries, cranberries, and huckleberries, which are 
the said persons, certain privileges for a town to/like our bilberries in England, bat far sweeter. 
be built, whereby they have liberty to choose their| They are very wholesome fruits. The cranber- 
own magistrates, and officers for executing the|ries much like cherries for colour and bigness, 
laws according to the concessions within the said|which may be kept till fruit come in again. An 
town !” excellent sauce is made of them for venison, 
The land chosen by the commissioners, appoint-|turkeys and great fowl, and they are better to 
ed by the Yorkshire Friends, was from the Falls| make tarts than either gooseberries or cherries. 
of the Delaware, downward. The town of Bur-| We have them brought to our houses by the In- 
lington was laid out by agreement, in which|dians in great plenty. My brother Robert* had 
one-half belonged to the Yorkshire tenth and|as many cherries this year as would have loaded 
one-half to a tenth purchased by Friends of Lon-|several carts. It is my judgment by what I have 
don. The country in 1677 began to draw many | observed, that fruit trees in this country destroy 
settlers, and in the Eighth month 1678, Mahlon | themselves by the very weight of their fruit. As 
Stacy, with “his wife, children, and several ser-| for venison and fowls, we have great plenty. We 
vant men and women,” took passage at Hull in|bave brought home to our houses by the iolbon 
the good ship “the Shield,” Daniel Towes com-|seven or eight fat bucks of a day: and sometimes 
mander, for the Delaware River. They were ac-|put by as many, having no occasion for them; 
companied by many other intended settlers,and had|and fish in their season very plenteous. My 
a prosperous voyage. As the vessel sailed up the|cousin Revell} and I, with some of my men, 
Delaware, the shore was so bold at Coaquanock, | went last Third month, [Fifth month new style} 
where Philadelphia now stands, that the ship|into the river to catch herrings, for at that time 
safely moored where part of her rigging brushed the | they came in great shoals into the shallows. We 
overhanging trees. One of the passengers re-|had neither rod nor net; but after the Indian 
marked, it was a fine spot for a town. With a| fashion made around pinfold, about two yards over, 
fresh favourable gale, ‘the Shield” was borne on-|and a foot high, but left a gap for the fish to go 
ward to the little village of Burlington, which |in at, and made a bush to lay in the gap to keep 
was peeping out from the ancient forest. This|the fish in. When that was done, we took two 
was the first ship that had reached so high a point|long birches and tied their tops together, and 
on the Delaware. It was sometime in the Tenth | went abuut a stone’s cast above our said pinfold. 
month old style, corresponding to the Twelfth|Then hauling these birch boughs down the 
month of the new, that “the Shield” “ dropped|stream, we drove thousands before us, and so 
anchor,” and “moored to a tree.” The next|many got into our trap as it would hold. Then 
morning the river was frozen,—and so intense|we began to haul them on shore as fast as three 
was the cold, that the people from the shore|or four of us could, by two or three at a time. 
came to the ship on the ice. After this manner in half an hour we could have 
Mahlon Stacy settled near the Falls of the|filled a three bushel sack of as good and la 
Delaware, now called Trenton, where in a year or| herring as ever I saw. As to beef and pork, 
two he built a mill. He was a man of much en-/there is a great plenty of it, and cheap ;—and also 
terprise, and in 1679 with some others, purchased | good sheep. The common grass of this country 
a vessel which was put into the Barbadoes trade, | feeds beef very fat. I have killed two this year, 
and proved a profitable investment. Many|and therefore I have reason to know it. Beside, 
strange and injurious reports were fabricated and|I have seen this [last] fall, in Burlington killed, 
circulated in England concerning the new colony, |eight or nine fat oxen and cows on a market day, 
and some of those who had endeavoured to per-|and all very fat. Though I speak of herrings 
suade their friends not to remove thither, were|only, lest any should think we have little other 
not slow in sending such reports to the new|sorts, we have great plenty of most sorts of 
settlers. Mahlon Stacy’s brother, Revell having | fish that ever I saw in England ;—beside several 
forwarded him such accounts, he thus wrote in re-| other sorts that are not known there, as rock, cat- 
ply :—Fourth month 26th, 1680. fish, shad, sheeps-head, sturgeon; and fowls as 
“ But now, a word or two of those strange re-| plenty—ducks, geese, turkeys, pheasants, par- 
ports you have of us and of our country. I/tridges, and many other sorts. Indeed, the coun- 
affirm they are not true, and fear they were/try, take it as a wilderness, isa brave country,— 
spoken from a spirit of envy. It is a country|though no place will please all. Some will be 
that produces all things for the support and sus-|ready to say, he writes of conveniences, but not of 
tenance of man, in a plentiful manner. [If it|inconveniences. In answer to these, I honestly 
were not so, I should be ashamed of what I have /|declare, there is some barren land, as, I suppose, 
before written. But I can stand, having truth|there is in most places of the world, and more 
on my side, against and before the face of all| wood than some would have upon their land; nei- 
gainsayers and evil spies. I have travelled) ther will the country produce corn without labour, 
through most of the places that are settled, and|—nor is cattle to be got without something to 
some that are not, and in every place I find the/buy them ;—nor bread with idleness ;—else it 
country very apt to answer the expectation of the| would be a brave country indeed. I question not, 
diligent: have seen orchards laden with fruit to} but all then would give it a good word. For my 
admiration,—their very limbs torn to pieces with|part, I like it so well, I never had the least 
the weight, and most delicious to the taste, and/thought of returning to England, except on ac- 
payment of debts due them, amounting to £3,500. | lovely to behold. I have seen an apple-tree from | count of trade. AHLON Stacy.” 
In the concessions and agreements of the pro-|a pippin kernel, yield a barrel of curious cider;—| Qn the same date Mahlon wrote to William 
prietors, freeholders, and inhabitants of the pro-|and peaches in such plenty, that some people took | Cook of Sheffield, and others. 
vince of West New Jersey, signed “the third day|their carts a peach gathering. I could not but| ‘This is a most brave place. Whatever envy 
of the month, commonly called March, in the|smile at the conceit of it. They are a very deli-|or evil spies may speak of it, [ could wish you 
year of our Lord one thousand six hundred seven-| cate fruit, and hang almost like our onions that 
ty-six,” it is said that when the land is divided |are tied on ropes. 1 have seen and known this sum- 
into tenths or shares, that the said Friends of|wmer, forty bushels of bold wheat of one bushel 
Yorkshire, shall have free liberty to make choice|sown. Many more instances I could bring, 









































































































Beware lest those, from sloth that would appear 

But lowliness of mind, with joy proclaim 

Thy want of worth; a change thou couldst not hear 
From other lips, without a blush of shame, 

Or pride indignant ; then be thine the blame, 

And make thyself of worth ; and thus enlist 

The smiles of all the good, the dear to fame; 

’Tis infamy to die and not be miss’d, 

Or let all soon forget that thou didst e’er exist. 


Rouse to some work of high and holy love, 

And thou an angel’s happiness shalt know,— 

Shalt bless the earth while in the world above ; 

The good begun by thee shall onward flow 

In many a branching stream, and wider grow ; 

The seed that, in these few and fleeting hours, 

Thy bands unsparing and unwearied sow, 

Shall deck thy grave with amaranthine flowers, 

And yield their fruit divine in heaven’s immortal bowers. 
—_—_a———— 


Selected. 
What matters whether pain or pleasures fill 
The swelling heart one little moment here? 
From both alike how vain is every thrill, 
While an untried eternity is near! 
Think not of rest, fond man, in life’s career, 
The joys and grief that meet thee, dash aside 
Like bubbles, and thy bark right onward steer 
Through calm and tempest, ’till it cross the tide; 
Shoot into port in triumph, or serenely glide. 
weriéediiiieeniie 
For “‘ The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 

Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
WILLIAM WATSON. 

(Continued from page 6.) 

This Friend was another of the valuable mivis- 
ters of Chesterfield Monthly Meeting, of whose 
labours we have but little account, and of whose 
birth and burial no records have been preserved. 
He signed the remarks prefixed to the First 
Monthly Meeting book of Chesterfield in 1683, 
and was one of the ministers who testified against 
George Keith. He attended the General Meeting 
of ministers, First month, in 1702, which is the 
last trace I find of him. 


MAHLON STACY. 


Edward oe purchased of Lord Berkeley, 
the right held by him under a deed of sale from 
the Duke of York of the western half of the pro- 
vince of New Jersey. The deed was made by 
Berkeley to John Fenwick, who was to hold the 
said half province on behalf of Edward Byllinge 
and his assigns. A difficulty afterwards arose 
between Fenwick and Byllinge which was com- 
promised, and the one-tenth of the land being di- 
vided off and apportioned to the said Fenwick, the 
balance was due to Byllinge. By this time Byl- 
linge was much in debt, and he conveyed to his 
creditors or the principal part of them, the resi- 
due of the province, as in lieu of their claims. 
Among those who thus as it were without their 
will, became large landholders, was Mahlon Sta- 
cy, @ member of the Society of Friends. He 
was a tanner by trade, and resided at Handsworth 
in the county of York. He and four of his fel- 
low members, all principal creditors of Byllinge, 
had one-tenth of West Jersey assigned them in 





* Robert Stacey came to West-Jersey in 1677. 
+ Thomas Revell who came over with Mahlon Stacy 
in the “Shield.” : : 
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all here. Burlington will be a place of trade 
quickly, for here is way for trade. I, with eight 
more, last winter, bought a good ketch of fifty 
tons, freighted her out at our own churge, and 
sent her to Barbadoes, and so to sail to Saltertugas, 
to take in part of her ladingin salt, and the rest 
in Barbadoes goods as she came back. Which 
said voyage she hath accomplished very well, and 
now rides before Burlington, discharging her Jad- 
ing, and so to go to the West Indies again. We 
intend to freight her out with our own corn. We 
have wanted nothing since we came hither, but 
the company of our good friends and acquaint- 
ances. All our people are very well, and in a 
hopeful way to live much better than ever they 
did; and not only so, but to provide well for their 
posterity. They improve their lands and have 
good crops. If our friends and countrymen come, 
they will find better reception by far, than we 
had at first, before the country was settled as 
pow it is. I know not one among the people 
that desires to be in England again; I mean 
since settled. I wonder at our Yorkshire people, 
that they had rather live in servitude, and work 
hard all the year, and not be three pence the bet- 
ter at the year’s end, than to stir out of the chim- 
ney-corner and transport themselves to a place 
where, with the like pains, in two or three years 
they might know better things. 

“T never repented my coming hither.—I live 
as well to my content, and in as great plenty as 
ever I did, and in a far more likely way to get an 
estate. MABHLON Sracy.” 

“From the Falls of Delaware, in West-New Jersey, the 
26th of the Fourth month, 1680.” 

(To be continued.) 
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The Red Sea, 

This large body of water, which separates the 
shores of Asia from those of Africa, is about four- 
teen hundred miles in length and nearly two hun- 
dred in average breadth. It derivesits name from 
quantities of slimy, red, colouring matter, which at 
certain seasons of the year colour its waters and are 
washed up along its beaches, and which have been 
pronounced by Dr. Ehrenberg to be composed of 
an infinite number of very delicate vegetables. 
This discolouration of the waters is by no means 
peculiar to the Red Sea. The warm waters of the 
Pacific Ocean swarm with nascent organisms, 
sometimes animal and sometimes vegetable, which | 
colour its surface crimson, brown, black, or white, 
according to their own hues. These patches of 
coloured water often extend, especially in the In- 
dian Ocean, as far as the eye cau reach. Alongthe 
coast of China, yellowish spots are not uncom- 
mon, and the Yellow Sea derives its name from 
the frequency of the yellowish patches in that lo- 
eality. The average depth of the Red Sea is 
about five hundred feet. Sudden changes of wind 
and violent gales render its navigation difficult. 
Nevertheless, in past years, before the discovery 
of the passage around the Cape of Good Hope, it 
was the principal route of traffic between Europe 
and the East, and even now it is important as a 
part of the direct route between Europe and 
India. : 

Lieutenant Maury, in an account of the currents 
of the ocean, says that there is a perpetual current 
rushing from the Indian Ocean into the Red Sea. 
This current is peculiar, inasmuch as while the 
bottom of it is probably a water level, the surface 
isan inclined plane, running down hill. The causes 
which render the surface of the sea lower as it be- 
comes more distant from the straits, are these: 
The sea is in a rainless and riverless district ; its 
shores are burning sands; the evaporation is 
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ing winds that blow over it carry away, are re-|dropping some seasonable caution to such, by 
turned to it in other forms. When we consider | which they might be greatly benefited. ©! thatall 
how dry and bot the winds are, which blow upon | would be willing to receive counsel and submit to 
the sea, we may suppose the daily evaporation to|the reproofs of the righteous, and especially we 
be immense—probably not less than an inch. Call-|who are young in religious experience ; let us not 
ing it, however, half an inch only, if we suppose | behave Susadleen proudly against the ancients. 
the velocity of the current to average twenty miles|The Psalmist says, chap. exli, ver. 5, “Let the 
a day, it would take the water fifty days to arrive righteous smite; it shall be a kindness: and let 
ata distance of one thousand miles fromthe mouth, |him reprove me; it shall be an excellent oil, 
and by that time it would have lost by evapora-|which shall not break my head.” We see what 
tion fifty half inches, or one inch more than two| condescension was here manifested by one whom 
feet. It would be twenty-five inches lower than |the Most-High had raised up to be King over his 
the waves which are just entering the straits, and | people Israel ; and it does behoove us, dear young 
which have lost nothing by evaporation. Friends everywhere, to put away all self-right- 

The salt, of course, cannot evaporate, and there-|cousness, which is as filthy rags, and to walk in 
fore the water becomes salter in proportion, and |all lowliness and huwility. Let us not suffer our 
heavier, as its freshness is evaporated. One would | hearts to be lifted up, neither let us be cast down 
think, at first glance, that the eventual result| below hope, for “Greater is He that is in us than 
would be either that this heavier and salter water|/he that is in the world.” The Captain of our 
would deposit its surplus in the shape of crystals, |salvation was never foiled in battle, and if we 
and thus gradually make the bottom of the Red|keep near to him he will keep near to us. And 
Sea a salt bed, or that it would extract all the salt|those who are thus concerned will, I believe, wit- 
from the ocean to make the Red Sea brine—neither | ness the fulfilment of the promise, “Lo, I am 


of which processes is in reality going on. 
truth is that there is a constant under or outer 
current as there is from the Mediterranean through 
the Straits of Gibralter, and that this heavy water, 
or brine, is continually flowing out of the Straits 
of Babelmandel, beneath the current of fresher and 
lighter water from the sea, which is as continually 
flowing in. If there were no waters constantly 
rushing out of the Red Sea, and if the evapora- 
tion was sufficient to carry away all the surplus 
water, leaving the salt behind, in one hundred 
years the Red Sea would become a mass of solid 
rock salt.— Boston Journal. 
acidity ehetiabina 
For “ The Friend.” 

I was particularly struck with the remarks of 
B. Bangs in the last number of the Friend, under 
the head of “Providential and Maternal care.” 
He says, “I began to be concerned to appear in 
public, and there was a tender care in the Elders 
over me, who would often be dropping some sea- 
sonable caution to me, by which I was greatly 
benefited.” I thought what a favour it was to 
have rightly concerned elders, who knew how to 
feed the flock ; but is it not to be feared that there 
is a great lack of such at this day? It seems to 
me that in many places the Church mourns for 
the want of these; and the query arises, why is 
it so? Is it through an unwillingness on the 
part of those who might be as fathers and mothers 
in the church, to go down into baptism and unto 
death, that they may be rightly qualified to lay 
judgment to the line and justice to the plummet ? 
And why is it that in some places there is such a 
backwardness on the part of those who are placed 
as watchmen and watchwomen, either to advise or 
admonish? are they not sufficiently acquainted 
with the right way themselves to discern when a 
brother or sister is off the right ground, or going 
beyond their gift? Oh! that the Lord would 
anoint the eyes of such afresh with the eye-salve 
of the kingdom, that there might be a discerning 
between thing and thing. And Oh! that that 
love did more abound in our hearts, towards one 
another, that would make us willing, if we saw a 
brother or sister that was getting out of their pro- 
per place, to impart counsel in the ability given, 
and, if need be, admonish them in the fear of the 
Lord. If our hearts were rightly imbued with 








The | with you always, even unto the end of the world.” 


Chester Co., Ninth month 8th, 1855. 
——_——_~e————_ 
For “ The Friend.” 


Why are Apples Scarce, 


Judging from the reasons given in the Friend, 
I should hardly suppose the author of it to be a 
practical farmer, for what little experience I have 
had, and what I have noticed in experiments 
made by others, the knowledge the author has ob- 
tained on the subject of Fruit can hardly be prac- 
tical. I have known an orchard for eight years, 
in my neighbourhood, in quite a poor gravelly 
loam, which has each year yielded a tolerable crop 
of apples, without scarcely any manuring; while 
mine own which has had pretty good attention, and 
the land well manured, yields not half somueh; and 
there are many instances of the kind in different 
parts of the country. Therefore it cannot be at- 
tributed to the neglect of the farmer in improving 
his land. If this is the cause of the scarcity of 
fruit, how is it that some kind, which formerly 
flourished so well, are now almost extinct? You 
may get thrifty looking trees of some kinds, from 
the nurseries, which some years ago flourished as 
well as any, and plant them in the best of land, and 
bestow every attention upon them, and yet you can- 
not bring the fruit to perfection. Why is this? 
There are many book farmers, as I would call 
them, in different parts of the country, who think 
they must find out the cause of the failure of any 
crop, so to work they go—in the first place to find 
out what the different kinds of vegetables and 
fruits are composed of; secondly, to analyze the 
soil, and see what properties it lacks of growing 
such and such things; and then they can cause 
the earth to bring forth to their hand whatsoever 
they will, and I give them credit for their labours 
herein. But for all this, we may certainly see 
the great decrease of fruits and vegetables of diffe- 
rent kinds, both in quality and quantity, in pro- 
portion to the number of acres tilled. Years 
back, say twenty-five or thirty, whoever had a 
fruit tree, of almost any kind, looked yearly for 
fruit thereon, and found it, without one-half the 
labour now bestowed. An OBSERVER. 

——_ oe ————_ 


True gospel ministry may not inaptly be repre- 


this love, which is of the Father, we would have/sented as a coin of pure gold from the heavenly 
no disposition to make unkind remarks one of|treasury, of great value, having on one side the 
another, but we would be concerned for one|memorable words of our blessed Lord, Without 
another’s welfare as for our own. The Elders|me ye can do nothing ; and on the other, Jonah’s 
would have a tender care over those who were|commission, Preach the preaching that I bid thee. 


ceaseless, and none of the vapours which the scorch-| young in the ministry, and they would often be|—John Stickland. 
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THE FRIEND. 


George the third, (who, whatever his faults 
were, had the merit of being the first moral man 
that had sat on the British throne for more than 
a century) said when Bishop Watson published 
his “ Apology for the Bible,” “‘ Apology! I did 
not know that the Bible needed an apology.” 


THE FRIEND. 


NINTH MONTH 22, 1855. 











Inquiry having been made by some of our 


readers respecting the proceedings of Dublin 
Yearly Meeting, in reference to the separation 
from Ohio Yearly Meeting, we deem it better, 
though it may seem out of season, to publish the 
principal part of the account given in the British 


Friend of the transactions of that meeting at its 
last session: the omission to publish it at the time 


the number containing the account was received, 
arose from the space occupied in our columns by 
the narrative of the proceedings of London 
Yearly Meeting, and the document connected 
therewith ; afterward it was overlooked. 

Second-day Morning, 30th of Fourth Month. 
—The Meeting for Discipline met as usual at ten 
o'clock. Thomas W. Jacob, the clerk -of last 
year, read the opening minute. Report was then 
made by Joshua Wm. Strangman, that the Meet- 
ing of Elders and that of Ministers and Elders, 
were held us usual on the previous Seventh-day, 
and adjourned to such time as the Yearly Meet- 
ing should direct. Certificates of ministers from 
England were then read. . . . Epistles from all 
the American Yearly Meetings were then read, 
except Ohio, from which two epistles were re- 
ceived, both purporting to be from the Yearly 
Meeting of that State; these, together with sun- 
dry documents of explanation, were referred to a 
committee then appointed, for consideration, to 
be reported on at a future sitting. 

Afternoon.—The representatives reported that 
they had agreed to recommend Thomas White 
Jacob as clerk, and Benjamin Grubb and Henry 
Russell as assistants. Some documents sent from 
the Meeting for Sufferings were then read, and 
the meeting shortly afterwards adjourned, in or- 
der that the committee to prepare answers to 
American epistles might meet. 

Third-day Morning.—After a few words in 
the line of the ministry from William Green, the 
first query was read, when many Friends express- 
ed their concern that so many who attended 
meetings on First-day morning, should absent 
themselves from those held in the middle of the 
week, and from meetings for discipline. 

A Friend said, that during a very considerable 
portion of his life, the attendance of mid-week 
meetings was effected with very considerable pe- 
cuniary sacrifice; but that if Friends would make 
arrangements to devote from two to three, or even 
four hours of the best part of the day to the ser- 
vice of their Lord, they would find a blessing to 
rest on this performance of their reasonable duty. 
Several Friends said that they thought their 
younger Friends would take more interest in meet- 
ings for discipline, if they were put on such ap- 
pointments as many of them are very suitable for. 
Several Friends thought that in some Monthly 
Meetings, there is too much of a disposition to 
have the business done by only a very few of their 
members. 

The second query drew forth many remarks, re- 
specting an over engrossment with trade, which 
prevented a growth in the Truth. Friends were 
reminded that the children of many who had 
been careful to lay up store of this world’s trea- 








sure, did not follow in the footsteps of their pa- 
rents, but that their riches had proved a snare to 


them. 

On the reading of the fourth query, many re- 
marks were made respecting the grammatical use 
of the plain language. Fears were expressed that 
the question respecting the reading of the Scrip- 
tures was not generally understood; it referred 
more particularly to private, and not family read- 
ing; and advice was given that family reading 
should be conducted in a reverent solid manner, 
and should not degenerate into a mere form. 
The question of religious instruction then occu- 
pied a good deal of time in discussion, but did not 
result in anything definite. 

Afternoon.—The remaining queries were read. 
There was an exception to that respecting bearing 
arms and the militia, as a friend in Ulster had, in 
his capacity of magistrate, administered a military 
oath to a recruit. The answers to the queries 
from Leinster had appended to them a request 
from one of its Monthly Meetings, for permission 
to erect grave-stones in the burial grounds belong- 
ing tothem. The Quarterly Meeting referred it 
to the Yearly Meeting, which, after a good deal 
of discussion, came to no decision, and the mat- 
ter stands over till next year. There was consi- 
derable difference of opinion on the subject, but 
the discussion was very interesting. 

At the subsequent sittings of the Yearly Meet- 
ing the school reports were read as usual; that 
from Mountmellick was particularly encouraging, 
although the boys are about to be transferred to 
the school at Newtown. Read also replies to 
epistles from America, &c., excepting Ohio, which 
was deferred till next year, and the meeting con- 
cluded, after a lengthened sitting, on Seventh day 
morning. 


In our last number we gave a narrative of the 
“‘ Wheeler Slave Case” and the process by which 
P. Williamson was adjudged to be guilty of con- 
structive “‘contempt” of Court, and committed 
to prison therefor by Judge Kane. The whole 
evidence adduced, must leave, we think, no doubt 
on the mind of any unprejudiced person, that what- 
ever technical defect there may be in the return to 
the writ of * habeas corpus,” it was the intention of 
the respondent to give a truthful statement of the 
facts, so far as he was concerned. When it was 
found that Judge Kane had taken umbrage at 
the introduction of the words “or at any other 
time,” the attorney for P. Williamson offered to 
amend the return. This, however, was refused by 
the Judge, on the ground of the offer being too 
late, and that the relator must pay the penalty. The 
writ issued is therefore, in the eye of the law, 
still unanswered ; and as the reply made, cannot 
be amended, nor is it in the power of P. William- 
son to produce in Court the three persons named 
in the writ, were he so inclined, it is difficult to 
see how Judge Kane expects him to meet the 
point at issue. 

In the mean time he is kept close prisoner, and 
has been so for two months, without trial, with- 
out any means of redress, and solely on the judg- 
ment or will of the person towards whom the 
“contempt” is suppposed to have been offered. 
We apprehend, a more arbitrary proceeding 
has never occurred in the annals of our State. 
Judge Knox gives a decided opinion that the 
whole course of Judge Kane has been illegal, 
and that in the attempt to bring the case within 
the jurisdiction of the District Court of the 
United States, the Judge has usurped powers 
which are nowhere delegated to him; and the 
facts and reasoning, upon which this opinion is 
founded, appears to us to be conclusive. The 
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whole proceeding goes to show, what has been ex- 
hibited on more than one occasion before this, 
that there is a strong disposition in the District 
Court of the United States for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, to do what it can to grati- 
fy the arrogant and vindictive spirit of the slave- 
holders, to set itself against the efforts made 
to rescue the people of colour from the grasp of 
the slave hunters, and to multiply difficulties in 
the way of those who interest themselves in their 
defence. This case is one which interests every 
citizen of Pennsylvania, as it would seem to show 
that any one of them, by want of a strict conform- 
ity to the legal technicalities so rigorously ex- 
acted by the Judges of the United States Courts, 
may be subjected to heavy punishment, without 
the power of obtaining trial, and beyond the reach 
of the Courts of the State to afford protection or 
redress. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—News from England to the Ist inst. 

The War in the Crimea.—Since the battle of the 
Tchernaya the opposing armies have relapsed into a 
state of comparative inactiou. There is, however, a 
horrible waste of human life and health constantly go- 
ing on in both camps. In the absence of any great 
battles, the Russian shells and night sorties, exposure, 
and the pernicious life of the camp, sweep away multi- 
tudes of unhappy creatures. The Allied army is sup- 
posed to sustain, from these causes, a daily average loss 
of six hundred men in killed, wounded, and sick. Gene- 
ral Pelissier states the loss of the French troops in the 
battle of the Tchernaya to be 1552 men. That of thé 
Russians was much greater, but the estimate of 3000 
killed and 5000 wounded, is probably an exaggeration. 
The Russians were daily expecting the arrival of Gene- 
ral Parmitine, with 9000 cavalry, 3000 infantry, and 
160 guns. On the 27th ult., Gortschakoff telegraphed, 
“Affairs are unchanged, but the fire of the Allies is oc- 
casionally very strong.” 

Omar Pacha definitely takes command in Asia, and 
would leave on the 2lst for Trebizond. Osman Pacha 
has command of the second division, and troops will be 
conveyed in English steamers to Trebizond. 

We have no reliable intelligence from Kars or Eze- 
roum. 

The Russians have re-established communications 
between Genitchi and Arabat. 

THE BALTIC.—The Allied fleet had retired from be- 
fore Cronstadt and taken up another position. The 
London Times complains with much severity of its 
non-effectiveness. 

FRANCE.—Queen Victoria had returned to England. 
The Kings of Sardinia, Wurtemberg,and Bavaria, were 
expected in Paris. The crops througbout France were 
said to be satisfactory. The harvest in Algeria bad been 
excellent. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—It is supposed that the grain 
crops will fully equal the average of former years. Ino 
Ireland, especially, there was a prospect of an excellent 
yield. The export of iron north of Dunkirk had been 
prohibited, and a bond is required whenever exported. 

Liverpool Market.—The week’s sales of cotton were 
51,000 bales, at former prices. Breadstuffs.—Wheat 
dull, prices unchanged. There was a speculative de- 
mand for corn, and a slight advance in price. Jron.— 
Welsh Rails on board are quoted at £8 5s. to £8 10s. 
Pig 803s. London Money Market.—The bullion in the 
Bank of England had decreased £570,000. Consols 91. 

Diplomacy.—The Prussian Cabinet has recently re- 
plied to Count Buol’s circular, to the effect that Prussia 
is disinclined to make any change in her policy in re- 
gard to the Eastern question, because she is unable to 
see what practical guarantee the often-mentioned four 
points can afford for its settlement; further, that Pras- 
sia cannot consent to bind herself to these four points 
while the parties principally concerned reserve to them- 
selves the right of going beyond them. 

Count Nesselrode had addressed another letter to the 
Russian Ambassador in Berlin, in which he says th» 
Czar is willing to make honourable terms of peace. 

AUSTRALIA.—Sidney dates to Sixth mo. 9th. The 
yield of gold continued steady. Flour had largely ad- 
vanced, and was now selling at £48 and £50 per ton. 
There had been serious collisions at the mines between 
the Irish and people of other nations. The military had 
been called in to restore order. The speech of the Go- 
vernor-General at the opening of the Legislative Coun- 
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THE FRIEND. 





cil, urged the attention of that body to the subjects of 
education, municipal organization, the government of 
the gold-fields, and intercommunication throughout the 
colony, by roads and railroads, &c. 

CHILI.—Valparaiso dates to Seventh mo.30. Trade 
was active at this port, and flour in great demand for 
Australia, at $11.50 and $12 per bbl. The question of 
establishing banks of issues in the Republic, was under 
consideration in the Chilian Congress. 

PARAGUAY.—The quarrel with Brazil has been 
settled, and a treaty of commerce and navigation con- 
cluded. The difficulty with the United States would 
probably be settled amicably. It is supposed that Ura- 
guay would soon be annexed to Brazil. 

UNITED STATES.—Cotton Crop.—The Charleston 
Courier contains the yearly statement of the crop of the 
United States. The total is estimated at 2,855,729 bales, 
showing a decrease, as compared with last year, of 73,- 
410 bales. The exports to foreign ports for the year is 
stated at 2,241,924 bales. And the quantity consumed 
by and in the hands of manufacturers in the States 
north of Virginia, 598,292 bales. The southern ports 
divide the receipts as follows: New Orleans, 1,231,844; 


-Charleston, 498,557 ; Mobile, 453,347; Savannah, 375,- 


353. The ports of Florida 136,597, Texas 80,737. The 
stock on hand Niuth mo. 1, in southern ports, 76,814 
bales; in northern ports, 65,976 bales. 

The Behring Straits Surveying Expedition—The Navy 
Department has received despatches from Lieut. John 
Rodgers, commanding this expedition. His ship (the 
Vincennes) arrived at Petropaulowski on the 8th of 
Seventh mo. last, from Hakodadi, Japan; and the Fen- 
nimore Cooper, Acting Lieut. Commander Wm. Gib- 
son, (one of the ships of the expedition,) on the 9th. 
All was well with the expedition and those engaged 
on it. 

Immigration —The number of foreigners landed in the 
United States during two quarters of the present year, 
is 106,515. In the corresponding period last year the 
number was 199,299. 

The Indians.—The latest news from Omaha, Nebraska, 
represents the Sioux on their borders as all quiet and 
peaceably disposed. One of their most warlike bands 
recently sent in a delegation of their chiefs to Col. 
Montgomery, to assure him of their friendship and of 
their desire to cultivate amicable relations with the 
whites. 

New Orleans.—The health of the city continues to im- 
prove. Sales of flour on the 11th inst. at $7. Wheat 
$1.30, corn 68 and 70. 

Rafts on the Mississippi.—The Davenport (Iowa) Cou- 
rier says, that timber and lumber rafts of great size 
daily pass that city on their way to a southern market, 
from the Upper Mississippi. They come from the tribu- 
taries of the Mississippi, especially from the St. Croix, 
the Wisconsin, and the St..Peter or Minnesota rivers. 
Some of these rafts are worth about $10,000 each. 

Pennsylvania Coal Trade—The Lehigh and Schuylkill 
regions had last week sent to market the present sea- 
son, 3,300,099 tons, being 351,350 tons more than 
in the same time last year. The net profits of the 
Reading Railroad, for the last nine months, are stated at 
$1,745,200. 

Richmond, Va.—The exports of flour from Richmond 
to Rio Janeiro and Rio Grande, have latterly been very 
large. The trade with Brazil appears to be an increas- 
ing one. 

Boston.—The population, as ascertained by a recent 
census, is 163,000. It is however estimated that Boston 
business men, with their families, numbering 50,000, 
reside in the neighbouring towns. 

Norfolk, Va.—The mortality from yellow fever is still 
heavy, but the new cases are decreasing. Since the 
disease broke out, fully 1200 persons have died. At 
Portsmouth the disease is believed to be abating. 

Philadelphia.—Interments last week 192, of whom 65 
were adults. 

Miscellaneous —Empty Honours Refused —Ex-President 
Fillmore, it is said, has declined the honour of a Doc- 
torate of Laws from the University of Oxford, which 
Lord Palmerston and others were desirous to have con- 
ferred upon him. 

Dr. Cone.—This distinguished Baptist minister, who 
recently died in New York, was formerly a theatre 
actor, and his last appearance on the stage was on the 
terrible night of the destruction of the Richmond thea- 
tre in 1811, when the Governor of Virginia and a great 
many other prominent citizens perished in the flames. 

Coal in Michigan.—A Coal Company has been organ- 
ized in Michigan, and thirteen hundred acres of land, 
comprising the beds, have been purchased. One of the 
beds is upon the Central Railroad, another on the De- 
troit and Milwaukie Railway, and the third on the De- 
troit and Lancaster Plank Road. 





Peppermint in Michigan.—The Detroit (Mich.) Demo- 
crat says: “There is more peppermint grown in St. Jo- 
seph county, Michigan, than in any other locality in the 
Union. It is the staple product of one town. The oil 
is extracted and sold at $4.50 per pound. An acre will 
yield from fifteen to twenty pounds.” 

A Monster Cucumber.—There is now growing, says the 
Lowell (Mass.) Journal, in the garden of Mr. Pindar, in 
this city, a cucumber measuring 48 inches in length, 
and over 12 inches in circumference at the largest part! 

Extra Corn.—A few days since, John Hawkins, of 
Upper Darby, exhibited on ’Change two stalks of white 
corn, grown upon his farm, one of which had six and 
the other three ears. It attracted much attention. 

Important Fact Ascertained—W.Garbutt, a well known 
farmer and miller of Monroe county, N. Y., has proved, 
by careful experiments, that “grown” wheat retains all 
its vitality, and is as good as the best for seed. This 
was doubted, and farmers in western New York were 
going to heavy expenses-to procure wheat, entirely free 
from the “sprout” for seed. 

Tennessee Wheat.—The yield of the late harvest is said 
to have been unusually fine, and large shipments of 
grain have been made to points below. During the 
Eighth month, about 150,000 bushels were sent forward 
by railroad from Chattanooga alone. 

Zante Currants.—This staple of the Island of Zante 
has again failed, the crop of this season being very poor. 
It is stated that the olive crop was promising, and that 
there would probably be 50,000 bushels procured for 
exportation, which would be a great relief to the fam- 
ished population of the Island. 





RECEIPTS. 


Received from Asa Garrettson, agent, O., $2, to 26, 
vol. 29, for Milton Patterson, $2, vol. 28, for Jos. Gib- 
bons, $2, vol. 29; from Jehu Fawcett, agent, O., for 
Robt. Miller, N. H. Armstrong, Jas. H. Dean, R. Boon, 
Z. French, J. H. Stanley, W. Atkinson, Wm. F. Fawcett, 
$2 each, vol. 28, for Reb. Woolman, Joshua Stafford, 
Barton Dean, Amos Fawcett, R. McBride, David Pain- 
ter, C. J. Hayes, $2 each, vol. 29, for Thos. Y. French, 
$4, vol. 28 and 29, Dan’! Stratton, $4, vol. 28, and 29, 
for Abm. Bonsall, $2, to 26, vol. 29, for D. Whinery, 
$2, to 21, vol. 28, for Jacob Barber, 25 cts., to 40, vol. 
28; from G. Mitchener, agent, O., for Jos. Doudna, $2, 
vol. 28; from J. Thistlewaite, N. Y., $2, to 17, vol. 29; 
from Ann Sheppard, per N. K., $2, vol. 28; from S. B. 
Smith, agent, O., forSaml. Smith, R. Holloway, Jos.{Wil- 
son, $2 each, vol. 28, for Geo. Walker, $5, to 52, vol. 
27; from Israel Hall, Ind., $2, vol. 28; from J. F. Hall, 
N. Y., $2, vol. 29, for Richard Marriott, $2, vol. 29; 
from Geo. F. Read, agent, Mass., for Nath. Page, $2, vol. 
28, for Josh. Buxton, N. Thayer, each $2, vol. 29; from 
Wm. Foulke, agent, O., for Marvin Gifford, $2, vol. 27, 
for Edwin (Saml.) Hollingsworth, $2, vol. 29, for T. 
Llewelyn $2, vol. 29. 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to superintend the Boarding-School 
at West-Town, will meet in Philadelphia on Sixth-day 
the 5th of next month, at 7 o’clock p.m. The Commit- 
tee on Instruction, and that on Admission, meet on the 
same day; the former at 4 o’clock, and the latter at 5 
o'clock, pP. M. 

The Visiting Committee attend the semi-annual ex- 
amination of the schools, commencing on Third-day 
morning, and closing on Fifth-day afternoon of the same 
week. 

Tomas Kiwser, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, Ninth mo. 22, 1855. 





MARY HODGSON, Jr., No. 94 N. TENTH STREET, 
is prepared to accommodate with board, a limited num- 
ber of such pupils as are educated in her school ; where 
they would receive instruction in the usual English 
branches, including French and Drawing, and enjoy the 
comforts and privileges of a home. Particular atten- 
tion is paid to the morals, habits, and studies of those 
who compose her family. 


History of the Life of THOMAS ELLWOOD, written 
by himself—new edition. For sule at Friends’ Book 
Store, No. 84 Arch street, and at the office of THE 
FRIEND, No. 50 North Fourth street. 





A few Friends can be accommodated with board in a 
Friend’s family. Apply at this office, or at Friends’ 
Book Store, No. 84 Arch street. 


WANTED. 


A Female Teacher in the family of a Friend, near 
Coatesville. One who can teach the Latin language 
preferred. 


WANTED. 


A competent (male or female) Teacher for the school, 
under the care of Nottingham Preparative Meeting of 
Friends. 

Address, Lloyd Balderston, Port Deposit, Cecil Co., Md. 

Ninth Mo. 4th, 1855. 


WEST-TOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted, a Teacher of the Classical Department in this 
Institution. 
Application may be made to either of the undersigned, 
members of the Committee. 
Samvet Hities, Wilmington, Del. 


Tuomas Evans f 
Samvue. Berrie, Jr. } Philada. 





Diep, on the 4th of the Seventh mo., at his residence 

in Harford Co., Maryland, Taomas Worrsineron, M. D., 
a member of Deer-Creek Monthly Meeting, in the 69th 
year of his age. He bore the sufferings of a protracted 
illness with resignation to the Divine will, saying that 
he did not desire to be released until the appointed 
time. A short time previous to the close, on being 
queried with as to the state of his feelings, he replied 
with emphasis, “ When I am weak, then am I strong ;” 
2 Cor. xii. 10. The abiding sweetness of his spirit, the 
many happy expressions which he uttered, his unwaver- 
ing trust in the power and mercy of his Redeemer, and 
the unclouded serenity that marked the closing scene, 
all leave to his surviving relatives and friends, a com- 
fortable assurance that he has been permitted to enter 
into eternal rest. 
, on the 30th ult., Amezia, daughter of O. and 
P. H. Mitchell, aged 21 years. She was a member of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting, and from her earliest 
years much attached to the principles of Friends. She 
was a constant reader of the Holy Scriptures ; striving 
that her daily life should exemplify the spirit of their 
teaching. Her acts of kindness, and the unassuming 
manner in which they were performed, endeared her to 
the hearts of all who knew her. During an illness of 
several months, she bore her sufferings with that cheer- 
ful serenity, which, more unmistakably than words, 
gives assurance of inward peace. She spoke often of 
her sister’s illness, saying, ‘I felt more anxiety for her 
recovery than I have for my own.” 

——, at Sewickly, Westmoreland Co., Pa., on the 

16th of Seventh mo., in the 72d year of her age, Deso- 
RAH, Wife of Samuel M‘Grew. She was a member of 
Sewickly Preparative and Providence Monthly Meetings. 
She bore a protracted illness with becoming patience, 
and we humbly hope that our loss is her eternal gain. 
, at the residence of her son, near Woodbury, N. 
J.,on the 14th inst., in the 65th year of herage, Repecca 
Pixe, widow of Stephen Pike, formerly of Burlington, 
and daughter of the late Thomas Scattergood of this 
City. She was a valuable member and overseer of 
Woodbury Monthly Meeting, and was concerned faith- 
fully to support the doctrines and testimonies of our 
Religious Society. The ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit may be truly said to have been hers, for she was 
a striking example through life, of cheerfulness, gentle- 
ness, and christian forbearance. During her last illness 
she was unable to express much, but the entire resigna- 
tion to the will of her Heavenly Father which marked her 
actions, whilst the frail tabernacle was wearing out, gave 
to her family and friends a consoling evidence, that 
through the mercy of him whom she/had long loved, 
“her robes had been washed and made white in the 
blood of the Lamb.” 
, at Muncy, Lycoming, Co. Pa., the 25th of Eighth 
mo. last, MartHa H. Ecroyp, daughter of Henry and 
Catharine W. Ecroyd, aged 26 years. Her illness 
was long and very severe, but borne with much 
patience and resignation; and her friends have the 
consoling belief, that through the mercies of God 
in Christ Jesus, her purified spirit is united to that com- 
pany, who came out of great tribulation and have 
washed their robes and made them white, in the blood 
of the Lamb. 
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